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By special permission of tne au¬ 
thor, Ed M. Kovve of Provo, The 
Pioneer is privileged to print his 
copyrighted centennial poem dedi¬ 
cated to President George Albert 
Smith. 


The Editor. 


Sons and Daughters 
of Pioneers 
In Utah Valleys 

In the valleys, calm and pleasant, 
Hedged in by the mammoth 
* mountains, 

Clothed in nature’s rarest gar¬ 
ment, 

Yielding up the earth’s proud 
treasur 

Fanned by winds, enriched by 
dew-falls, 

Fed by streams, improved by 
labor— 

Lie the green fields and the 
meadows, 

Bettered by the spade and plow¬ 
share ; 

Live a people whose intention 
Is to make the landscape blos¬ 
som. 

Yonder stand the ample build¬ 
ings; 

Here the cottage and the chapel.: 
There the workshop and the 
barnyard. 

In the cot and blossomed orchard 
Strive the maiden and the keep¬ 
er; 

In the homes that dot the vista; 
Live the matron and the master; 
In the college and the office 
Thrive professor and official— 
Trained in feats of horticulture, 
Schooled in lines of education. 
Sincere in heart-felt devotion, 
Who unite in aim and purpose 
To maintain the state and nation. 


Peace is that which we here 
cherish. 

Clanking chains and sound of 
trumpet, J 

Smoke of battle, roar of cannon, 
News.of tumult in the nation. 
Have no charm or satisfaction 
In the life that we contend for. 
They retard the wheels of prog¬ 
ress, 

Break the ties of warm affection, 
Foster wrath, engender hatred, 
And deprive us of the privilege 
Of the right most fundamental— 
That of gaining and enjoying 
All the good of our surround¬ 
ings. 


Unto us has come a calling 
And a mission, truly vital. 

That of spreading light and learn¬ 
ing 

In the homes and institutions 
Where a valiant anxious people 
Strive for excellence and virtue; 
Where intelligence is cherished 
For its glory and refinement 
And the joy of its possession; 
Where the artist with his palette 
Shows the harmony of color 
And the beauty of the landscape; 
Where the actor with his players 
Scatters cheer by clever stage¬ 
craft, 

By sustaining comic action, 

By depicting situation, 

By arousing true emotion, 

Which ensues from social con¬ 
flict 

In the life of tragic hero, 

Who portrays both fear and pity 
By intriguing complication 
And attendant resolution; 

Where the versatile musician 
Gives delight by his rendition 
Of the fugue and the sonata 
And the symphony resplendent; 
Where the sculptor with his chisel 
Carves from out the rarest 
marble 

Human forms of true proportion, 
The expression of his genius 
And his idea of perfection; 
Where the poet by his talents 
Liberates imagination, 

Shares the power of his spirit 
In the ballad and the epic, 

In the lyric and the sonnet, 
And bestows a satisfaction 
By a radiant diffusion 
Of a true poetic pleasure, 

The result of an o’erflowing 
Of a powerful emotion; 

Where the architect and the 
builder 

Plan the tower and the temple 
And portray an art majestic 
In the mighty superstructure; 
Where the Prophet and the 
preacher 

Lead us on to better living 
And exhort us to be faithful 
To the tenets of the Gospel 
And the truth of revelation. 
We’re entrusted with the labor 
Of inducing youth and maiden, 
Who, through lack of noble 
courage, 

Carelessness of friend or guard- 
dian, 

Want of love at home, at play¬ 
time, 

Have suppressed the great in¬ 
centive 
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To obtain a name and station, 
To sustain the better standards, 
To receive a depth of culture, 

To be worthy of a city 
And the law which it contends 
for; 

To be thrifty and efficient, 

True to self and home and com¬ 
rade, 

True to all that makes up free¬ 
dom. 

Freedom is no faint conjecture; 
It is not an idle pass-word. 

It demands that every person 
Shall be truly self controlling, 
Shall be worthy of the honor 
And the trust of his companions; 
And that with incessant labor, 
Savored not w'ith selfish motives, 
He shall live above contention— 
Shall be true to God and country. 

We speak much of fair Columbia, 
Of her flag and of her vessels, 

Of her influence and power 
That have made her such a na¬ 
tion. 

Sentiment is not e’er lasting, 

It is not what countries live on; 
So, before we boast of power, 

Be assured our land is stable. 
Raise the voice for state and city, 
Love of law, regard for justice, 
For the joy of social service, 

For the concord of endeavor 
And the sacredness of labor. 
Holding fast to frugal virtue, 
Live for truth and love and order. 
Our free nation with her millions 
Asks for men with proper mo¬ 
tives, 

Men who ever are determined 
That the purpose of her leaders 
Shall not die for want of courage. 

Oh, the heritage bequeathed us! 
Healthy bodies, genial spirits, 
Friends inured to care and serv¬ 
ice, 

Children, rich in love most holy, 
Parents blessed with true devo¬ 
tion, 

Homes replete with joy effulgent, 
Cities striving for convenience, 
Churches, where the anthem 
splendid 

And the quiet benediction, 

Cheer the heart, the soul give 
courage. 

With their scred praise and 
blessing; 

Temples where extended vision 
Beckons on to exaltation, 

Valleys basking in the sunshine 1 


And producing rarest bounties, 
Mountains rising into grandeur, 
Storing water for the harvest, 
Giving forth their gold and silver; 
Art and science, wealth and cul¬ 
ture, 

Poesy and gift of music, 
Education, institutions 
Herald on wings of progress,— 
These to us is God bestowing 
With a providence benignant. 

Backward fly on fleetest pinions 
Thoughts that render us unhappy. 
Memories of ruined city 
And of devastated homeland. 
See the people moving westward! 
Zion’s camp is once more march¬ 
ing 

From the vicinity of Kirtland 
To the confines of Missouri. 

Mobs assail an anxious people; 
Officers appear reluctant 
To declare the law’s enforcement; 
Justice cries aloud for action; 
Prejudice appears avenging: 

Read instructions to the soldier. 
Order of Extermination 
Of an unsuspecting public. 

Commerce rises into splendor 
On the banks of the Mississippi, 
Where the lofty Nauvoo Temple 
Adds resplendence to the pros¬ 
pect; 

Saints rejoice in the achieve¬ 
ments 

Of a thriving western city. 

But the clouds of persecution 
Break with sharpness on the 
people. 

They must leave their homes and 
comforts 

And depart into the westland; 
Know the anguish of a martyr 
In a prison cell at Carthage; 
Feel the sadness in the city 
When the cries of human slaugh¬ 
ter 

Reach the ears of friends de¬ 
voted 

To their Prophet and their lead¬ 
er! 

Far to westward, far to west¬ 
ward 

Flee the artisan and builder, 
Flee the sower and the reaper, 
Flee the parent an dthe child¬ 
ren— 

Exodus of friend and neighbor— 
While the mobs assail theii 
kindred. 

Council Bluffs and Winter Quar¬ 
ters 

(Continued oil Page 7) 
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EDITORIAL 



PRESIDENT CURTIS 

ARE YOU A BUILDER OR 
A WRECKER? 

There are two kinds of people 
this world: those who build and 
ose who tear down what others 
ive built. 

A foreman of a wrecking crew 
ho was tearing down a building 
as once asked, “Do you have to 
ive skilled men to do this work?’ 1 
e replied, that only common la¬ 
ir was necessary, as they could 
reck in a day or two what others 
id spent years to build. 

Let us for a minute take our 
oral and spiritual measurements 
r asking ourselves a few questions. 
Do we have the builder’s or the 
recker’s attitude towards our 
*ends, our neighbors and our Fel- 
' Sons of Utah Pioneers? 

Do we try to make our home, 
ir neighborhood, our state and 
ir nation a better place in which 

* live, to work and to rear our 
lildren? 

Or, are we content to let others 
) the building while we sit on the 
deline and critically snipe at their 
ork? 

Are we the builders in our 
hurch? It would be a sad and 
dal day for our nation if the 
lurches, with their great moral 
tid spiritual values, were to with- 

* away and disappear from our 
ves. Yet, that is what would hap- 
m were it not for the people who 
Live the necessary qualities of 
iith, hope and courage to go about 
icir Christian job of building. 

It is far easier to be a wrecker 
nin it is a builder. Anyone can 
o about swinging, with a lusty 
o-heave-yo, devastating beams of 
riticism and abuse. No skill is 
equired to tear down and destroy, 
hat can be accomplished merely 
y indifference and unconcern. No 
latter how fine and beautiful the 
tructure may be, nor whether it 
e spiritual, economical, political 
r material, it will disintegrate and 
all apart unless there are buihl- 
rs to keep it in good repair. 

A builder must have a great deal 
f patience, tolerance and perse- 
ranee. He must be willing to work 
en the outlook is dark and dis¬ 
paraging, even hopeless. He must 
e willing to go about his tedious 
oh of building in the face of criti- 


Plants-Soils Are 
Factory- 

By W. E. Tangren 

Plants and soils work together as 
a partnership on the complicated 
j job of feeding each other and hold- 
j ing each other on the slopes. Plants j 
| grow if not seriously disturbed. It 
works this way: 

Water dissolves food materials of 
the soil. Plants suck the solution 
up through their roots into their 
leaves where they operate a unique 
manufacturing plant. This plant, 
using sunshine for power, takes 
carbon dioxide from the air, selects 
elements from the water and soil 
and puts them together to make 
their own food. Feeding on this 
home-made food they grow and re¬ 
produce. Each year dying stems, 
leaves and roots return to the soil. 
The soil eats these parts of the 
plant. So the cycle is completed. 
Plants eat soils and soils eat plants 
and each grows bigger and bigger. 

Each year the plants can give 
parts of themselves to feed live- j 
stock and game, store some for| 
their own use in roots, steams and 
seeds and still have some to feed 
the soils. 

The soils can feed th plants, in¬ 
crease their own size and richness 
and still have a bit of new rich 
soil to give to farms each year. In 
turn we eat plants as well as ani¬ 
mals which they support. 

Another co-operative feature of 
the plants-soils partnership is that 
plants hold soils on the mountain¬ 
side and soils hold plants. They 
embrace each other and hang on to 
the slope. Roots and tiny rootlets 
creep down into the soils, curl 
around soil particles and grip them 
in place. Soils settle on the roots, 
against stalks and in dead litter to 
enforce the bonds. Together they 
thrive but if one slips the other can¬ 
not stay alone on a steep slope.! 
Both go down leaving a bare moun¬ 
tainside. Nature’s soil-making ma- 1 
chinery must then start another 
thousand year grind to put another 
thin layer of soil back on the slope. 
If your soil should be washed away, . 
have you thought how you would 
feed your family during the thou¬ 
sand years needed for a thin layer 
of soil to be replaced? 

When plants and soils prosper, 
humans can prosper. When they 
slip into the gutter, we follow. 

cisrn and abuse. But life compen¬ 
sates the builders for their trials 
by giving them the satisfaction of 
knowing that they have done their 
bit in making this world a little 
better place in which to work, to , 
live and to die. 

Life has left with us the choice 
of selecting the group with whom 
we shall cast our lot. Our deeds 
cast a shadow which tell whether 
we are builders or wreckers. 

Fred E. Curtis. 
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Sons of Utah 
Pioneers 

PURPOSE: 

(1) To promote and to keep alive 
the spirit, ideals and courage of the 
Pioneers, and to keep up an inter¬ 
est in things pertaining to their 
| lives and achievements. 

j (2) To protect and advance the 
I interests and welfare, and to bring 
j into closer union and bond of 
1 friendship, the descendents of the 
j Pioneers, and to bring closer to¬ 
gether all citizens, regardless of 
creed, color or nationality. 

13J To work for the advancement, 
development and betterment of the 
people, in everything which stands 
for progress and high ideals, in an 
effort to make a better place in 
which to live and rear our children; 
and to perpetuate reverence to God 
and loyalty to State and Country. 

i OUR ASSOCIATION is non-sec¬ 
tarian. non-political and is con¬ 
ducted without commercial gain. 


OFFICERS 


President..Fred E. H. Curtis 

* Salt Lake City 

1st Vice Pres.Ernest R. McKay 

Huntsville 

2nd Vice Pres.-Richard A. Lambert 
Sugar House 

3rd Vice Pres.Dr. W. L. Worlton 

Lehi 

Past President.Judge J. P. Rich 

Logan 

Secretary.Parley P. Giles 

Salt Lake City 

Treasurer.A. Frank Barnes, Jr. 

Salt Lake City 

Judge Advocate.P. Leroy Nelson 

Ogden 

Chaplain.Lawrence M. Malan 

Historian...........Dr. Joel E. Ricks 

Logan 


WE AS AN ASSOCIATION, 
pledge ourselves to honor and de¬ 
fend the flag of our country and 
to obey its Constitution and laws, 
as well as the Constitution and 
laws of the State. 
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Sole Lake SUP 
Luncheon Club 

Under the leadership of our new 
president, Joseph S. Bennion, and 
his active able Associates, the 
Luncheon Club is growing swiftly 
in membership, in attendance and 
in general interest. The Luncheon 
held at the Hotel Utah September 
7th. was so largely attended that 
two extra tables had to be set, and 
four, who have their birthdays in 
September could not be accommo¬ 
dated at the “Birthday Table,” 
which has a seating capacity of 
only eight. And at that meeting ten 
new Brothers were elected to mem¬ 
bership. 

The program was an unusually 
interesting and instructive one. 
‘‘The Development of the West” 
was the subject of the address 
which was delivered by Dr. Owen 
Meredith Wilson, dean of the uni¬ 
versity college, University of Utah. 
This rather young but extremely 
active and scholarly dean was born 
in Mexico in 1909; he was a gradu¬ 
ate with the A.B. degree at the 
Brigham Young university in 1934 - 
he was intimately associated with 
the writer and did some effective 
missionary work, 1936-37, while he 
was a student at the University of 
London in England; he had the 
Doctor of Philosophy degree con¬ 
ferred upon him by the University 
of California in 1943; he was made 
assistant professor of history and 
’ssociate dean of the college, Uni- 
ersity of Chicago in 1946; his 
rank was increased to associate 
professor of history at Chicago in 
1947 and in that same year, 1947, 
he was appointed professor of his¬ 
tory and dean of the school of arts 
and sciences in the University of 
Utah. At present his official title 
is dean of university college, Uni¬ 
versity of Utah. Match that speed 
of growth in college circles if you 
can! This powerful professor is a 
great 'credit to his state, his people 
and his country. 

Following is a digest of the re¬ 
marks of Dean Wilson on the sub¬ 
ject: 

Development of the West 

There have been a number of 
theories about the development of 
the West. Harriet Martineau, a 
traveler through our country in the 
first half of the last century, saw 
the West as a means of satisfying 
both the economic and social wants 
of artisans of the East. A man un¬ 
employed in an eastern village 
found both employment and inde¬ 
pendence on lands in the West. 
This safety gauge theory has be¬ 
come a common assumption. Mark 
Twain in his “Life on the Missis¬ 
sippi,” in a half humorous vein, de¬ 
scribed the West as makng life 
more coarse and vice more com¬ 
mon for the pioneers. However, 
more people who deal with the 
istory of the American West have 
did attention to the theory of his- 
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| tory outlined by Frederick Jackson; freely, the diaries of such men as 
j Turner in his essay, “The Signifi- 1 John D. Lee indicate that many 
cance of the Frontier in American j would have remained in Salt Lake 
History.” While there are a great j City. Pressure of group action car- 
many things said about Turner’s j ried the people to Parowan; and 
proposition, his most significant j there—in the felling of trees, the 
statement was: I building of roads, and the construc- 

“Up to our own day American tion of forts and chapels — the in 
history has been in a large degree ‘ dividual was submerged. Only on 
the history of the colonization of occasional holidays called by Pres 
the Great West. The existence of ident George A. Smith were the 


an area of free land, its continuous 
recession, and the advance of 
American settlement westward, ex¬ 
plain American development.” 

I don’t want to question the basic 
theory of Turner’s outlined in the 
above quotation. It is certainly true 
that what was distinctly American 
in American history developed 
from that aspect of our life in 
which Europe did not share. The 
most obvious non-European ele¬ 
ment was an experience with rela¬ 
tively free land available to any 
who had the determination and 
the ability to win a farm from the 
wilderness. However, while the 
basic thesis is correct, an examina¬ 
tion of specific frontiers in Ameri¬ 
ca does not always confirm Tur¬ 
ner’s judgment as to the products 
of the frontier experience. For ex¬ 
ample, Turner speaks of America 
as being tolerant, and the frontier 
as the place in which tolerance 
grew. A fair examination of fron¬ 
tier life seems to indicate that 
whether in New England, the Mid¬ 
west, or Utah, the metropolitan 
areas were the regions where tol¬ 
erance first developed, and the last 
refuge of rigid dogma was the rural 
frontier community. 

Turner suggested that individual¬ 
ism is a product of the frontier. 
However, in Utah this assumption 
about the products of the frontier 
must "be modified. As a generaliza¬ 
tion it might be said that irriga¬ 
tion was necessary to agriculture 
everywhere; farming communities 
could not only develop as a result 
of co-operation. In Utah, in par¬ 
ticular. an empirical view of the 
colonial effort demonstrates that 
none of the colonizing efforts 
might have been successful had 
the individualism, which Turner 
celebrates, been the core of the 
colonizing effort. 

Brigham Young’s great contribu¬ 
tion to the West sprang from his 
matchless capacity to organize and 
to hold together a community. The 
trip from Nauvoo to Utah is more 
characteristic of an army march 
than the straggling trek of unin¬ 
hibited individuals. The towns that 
were built along the way at Mount 
Pisga and Winter Quarters were 
supply stations maintained by the 
society in the interests of all. The 
towns, when they were built in 
Utah, were built by group action, 
and even property rights were dis¬ 
tributed under careful social con¬ 
trols. When such a town as Paro- j 7j 
wan, Utah, was founded, men were ' 
called by church authority to go j 
with George A. Smith. If individu- ; 
als had been allowed to operate j 


men turned free to work on their 
own homes. The construction of the 
first ditches was group construc¬ 
tion, and the first fields planted 
were harvested in a common cause. 

What Utah history seems to 
teach is not that the frontier was 
unimportant in American history, 
but that there are many frontiers, 
and to understand America one 
must understand the consequences 
of frontier life on each. In Utah 
the frontier did not produce coarse¬ 
ness the same as elsewhere. Be¬ 
cause of the heroic efforts of the 
immigrants to carry with them cul¬ 
ture in every form, they were a 
cultured people and they prepared 
for the increase of culture through 
1 education from the moment of 
their arrival. Neither, however, did 
the frontier experience in Utah 
seem to have bred individualism, 
for here group solidarity was nec¬ 
essary to survive. However, it does 
teach that men with good will and 
determination need not be victims 
of their environment, but can by 
exercise of proper determination 
fashion nature to their ends, at the 
same time holding close to their 
breasts the best of the culture that 
was available to them in metropoli¬ 
tan areas from which they came. 
This lesson that men of spirit can 
be masters rather than creatures 
of their environment was never so 
badly needed as in our day. 

The musical part of the Lunch¬ 
eon Club program was furnished by 
that brilliant vocalist, Margrit Feh 
Lohner, who, with her associates, 
furnished such an important and 
thrilling part of the program for 
the Luncheon Club’s “Great Event” 
the Valentine party during Febru¬ 
ary, in which the wives of the 
members were so royally enter¬ 
tained. Mrs. Lohner sang two 
songs, both of which come from 
the Swiss-Italian portion of that 
great Democratic country which is 
known by the name of Ticino. She 
sang in the Italian language. Her 
first song was “Ciribiribin.” The 
second was “Blonde,” a song con¬ 


ing him are dark 1 haired. Accon 
panying her on the piano was ai 
other Swiss artist. Mr. Charlt 
Grob. 

Richard R. Lyman. 

Cedar City SUP 
Visits Lee's Ferry 

By G. O. Larson 

The Cedar City Chapter of Son 
of Utah Pioneers, headed by Lora 
Hirschi directed its annual his 
torical trek towards Lee’s Ferry o; 
the Colorado River September 16-1* 
Twenty members from Cedar Cit; 
joined with guests from St. Georg 
to visit the important Crossing o 
Indian and Pioneer days. Aroum 
the camp fire the Trekers hear* 
Gustive O. Larson review brief]; 
the various crossing of the Colo 
rado by Indians and white me: 
prior to the coming of the Mor 
mons. Then Pearson Corbett of St 
George discussed the crossing it 
early pioneer day particultrly a 
used by Jacob Hamblin in his la 
bors among the Indians. FranJ 
Johnson, native of the Lees Ferr; 
country, reviewed its history fron 
personal memory, and H. W. Leigh 
SUP Coordinator, stressed the im 
portance of expansion of the or 
ganization into other southern Utal 
communities. Prayer offered b; 
Lowell Lunt. 

Dr. Frank Petty acted as Chair 
man of the Trek with Dr. Wayn 
Driggs, Dr. Reed Farnsworth, an< 
H. W. Leigh assisting. The evenin; 
program was in charge of Di 
Farnsworth. Among the visitor 
from St. George was Mrs. Juanit. 
Brooks, board member of the UtaS 
State Historical Society, 

On Sunday another services wa 
held in the courtyard of the Oh 
Pipe Springs Fort where Juanit 
Brooks and caretaker Charle 
Heaton reviewed early events con 
nected with the Fort’s history. 

Members who participated in th 
trek included: Dr. Reed Farm 
worth and his wife Ethel; Lane! 
Lunt and his wife Lucy and thei 
three children, Joanne, Barbar 
and Betsy; Dr. H. Wayne Driggs 
Loran Hirschi; Truman Rollins an 
his wife Hester; Arthur Gardne 
and his wife Ina; W. H. Leigh 
Elias Leigh; Walter Lunt; Randl 
W. Lunt; Henry Dotson; G. C 
Larson; William Arthur Jones; M 
and Mrs. Pearson Carbett, S 
George. Utah; Mr. and Mrs. Wl 
liam Brooks and their two son 
St. George. Utah; Mr. and Mr 


taining the words of a “Ticino” boy 
in which he expresses his love for j Frank Johnson, Hurricane, Utah 
a beautiful blonde girl while quite ] Mr. and Mrs. Oliver DeMille. Hu: 
ironically all the girls surround- ; ricane. Utah. 
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Second Prize Winning Story 



SHIRLEY SHARP 

AN 

UNRECORDED 

RIDE 

Everyone who remembers about 
he winter of 1857 will recall that 
t was one of the worst in history 
\ T ever had snow been so deep or 
vinds so bad Following is an en- 
ry from the Church Chronology 
ust to illustrate this point. 

Friday, November 6, 185 1 . Five 
mndred animals perished from 
•old and starvation around the 
jnited States camp on Black’s 

was in early November of this 
,ear in the office of Brigham 
foung, that there was considerable 
excitement. It seems that Brigham 
lad just received word that Major 
rohn Taylor and William Stowell of 
he Utah militia had been taken 
prisoners by the U. S. troops near 
?irt Bridger. Brigham realized that 
ie must get a message to Major 
Alexander who was in charge o 
lohnston’s Army at the Fort but 
he question was — who could he 
end 7 On such missions he usually 
’elied on his trusted messenger 
D orter Rockwell, but as luck would 
lave it Porter was away on other 

Dusiness^ _ 

The names of the eligible men 
ashed through Brigham’s mind 
nd suddenly he hit upon just the 
,vo for the journey. He sent a mes- 


Union Moriuary 

295 North Main Street 
Bountiful, Utah 
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senger to bring in Joseph and Adam 
Sharp. In due time the two men 
standing before him. “Brethren/ 
said Brigham, “I have a very dan¬ 
gerous job for you to do, if you are 
willing. As you know, two of our 
men have ben captured by the en¬ 
emy. It is my duty to get a message 
to Major Alexander at Fort Bridg¬ 
er. Would you two consider the un¬ 
dertaking? You realize that it is 
a long way and the snow is very 
deep, but the message must go 
:hrough.” 

With little hesitation Joseph an¬ 
swered. “We will do it ' T 

“Then get your horses and be 
back here as quickly as you can/’ 
answered Brigham. 

In less than an hour, Joseph and 
Adam again stood before Brigham 
Young. He gave them two letters, 
one for Major Alexander and the 
other for General Daniel H. Wells, 
who was in charge of the Utah 
militia in Echo Canyon. “I am sure 
you can make it. May the Lord 
be with you,” were the words Brig¬ 
ham called out as the two men 
started on their long, perilous jour¬ 
ney. 

The two brothers rode up Emi¬ 
gration Canyon and over Little 
Mountain. The snow was extremely 
deep and the wind was blowing so 
hard that they could hardly keep 
going in th right direction. At times 
the storm was so bad that they 
were forced to dismount and lead 
their horses which refused to go 
further. These horses had been 
picked for their ability to wallow 
in the snow rather than for speed. 

By the time they had reached 
Ogden’s Fork the sun had set, but, 
ever mindful of the necessity to 
hurry, they kept their tired horses 
plodding on. It was some time later 
when the two, nearly-frozen men, 
entered the camp of General Wells. 
They were greeted cordially by the 
General and taken into his tent 
where they were given a hot meal. 
While the men ate the general read 
his letter from Brigham. 

(Continued Next Month) 
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Chapter Plans 
Year's Project 

New officers of the Emigration 
Chapter, Sons of Utah Pioneers, 
are making plans for events of 
the coming year. 

The men, Joel Richards, Jr., pres¬ 
ident; Briant Smith, secretary and 
Marion Hanks, vice president, were 
elected at a luncheon meeting of 
the chapter at the Lion House. 

Mr_ Richards said that in addi¬ 
tion to several individual projects 
planned for the year, the group 
plans to back the proposed Mor¬ 
mon Battalion Trek, which has 
been approved by the state SUP 
organization. 

The proposed trek, which was 
outlined at the meting by Harold 
H. Jenson, past president of the 
state, would feature approximately 
400 men dressed in Civil War uni- ! 
forms who would make the trek i 
along the route followed by the j 
Mormon Battalion. 


PLEDGE 

We give our love to liberty 
And peace throughout the land; 
W T e offer to'humanity 
The head, the heart, the hand; 
We strengthen the great battle- 
front 

In the fields our fathers trod; 
Wepledge our lives to victory 
And trust our souls to God. 

Ed M. Rowe. 


Temple Fork 

fore. The cement that held them 
together so firmly was their relig¬ 
ion. 

With William Penn in Pennsyl¬ 
vania and Stephen Fuller in Texas, 
Brigham Young is generally con¬ 
sidered to be one of the great col¬ 
onizers of America. In this work 
Brigham Young followed plans 
which had been conceived and de¬ 
signed by Joseph Smith and his 
council in the Midwest. 

(Continued on Page 7) 


AIR WAVE 
HEAT 

for Better Heating 
at Lowest Cost 

Now— from the World’s Largest Manufactur¬ 
ers and Engineers of Warm Air Heating Sys¬ 
tems—comes a new “Air-Wave” heating sys¬ 
tem, so compact, so efficient, so low in cost, 
that it will virtually revolutionize the small 
home heating industry! (also, very pratical 
and economical for multiple installations in 
large homes, permitting separate control .of 
different sections of the house, and for individ¬ 
ual installations in the separate sections of du¬ 
plexes, four-plexes, garden apartments and 
apartments in large buildings.) 

The LENNOX GTI (gas) “Tallboy” is no 
mere single room heating plant. It’s compan¬ 
ion model the VTI Series for oil makes it pos¬ 
sible to cover the field with the FIRST closet 
or wall type GRAVITY or AIR-WAVE HEAT¬ 
ING SYSTEM approved by American Gas As¬ 
sociation of the Underwriters Laboratories as 
central heating units. 
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Temple Fork 

(Continued from Page 6) 

The general plan used in laying 
but Salt Lake City and other Utah 
cities and towns, with their wide 
streets and walks, bordered with 
shade trees, had probably been de¬ 
signed in the Midwest before the 
mountain migration began 
These things emphasize the fore¬ 
sight of Joseph Smith and his real 
istic planning for the future of his 
followers. Also the unity of pur¬ 
pose and effort that characterized 
the entire church, officials and 
members alike. 


Sons and Daughters 

(Continued from Page 1) 
Prove a refuge to the pilgrims, 
Who respond to Captain Allen 
With a vigorous Battalion, 
Soldiers who, in love and courage, 
March away to California. 

Join the trek across the prairie; 
Know the dangers of the journey; 
Feel the ravages of hunger 
And the biting cold of winter. 
Pull the hand-cart; stem the tor¬ 
rent; 

Drive again the tired oxen 
And the creaking covered wagon. 
Raise an ensign on the mountain; 
Plant your feet in Salt Lake 
Valley; 

Build again a modern city; 

Help the settler of the valley 
In combating hordes of crickets; 
Join the father and the brother 
On the brim of Echo Canyon 
1 As they wait with sense fore¬ 
boding 

The approach of Johnston’s 
Army; 

See your property depleted 
By Decree of confiscation; 

Know the sacrifice attending 
Pioneers in Utah Valleys. 

Here, within the mountain bul- 
Redolent with vernal fragrance, 
Radiant with summer sunshine. 
Fanned by lusty autumn breezes. 
Chilled by hoary winter weather, 
Gallant sons and noble daughters 
Consummate the modern city, 
Build the thrifty institution, 
Cultivate the arid surface, 

Spread refreshing mountain wa¬ 
ters 

Over orchard, farm, and garden; 
Store the grains of ripened harv¬ 
est, 

Gather fruits of sw r eetest flavor, 
Garner bounties for the children. 
Deck their tables with the viands 
Which result from faithful labor; 
Melt from inpregnated substance 
Metals turned to gift and treas¬ 
ure, 

Ores, refined in blast and furn¬ 
ace. 

Formed into resistant girder 
For the vessel and the tower, 
Shaped for weapon of destruc¬ 
tion; 

Haul from-^out the virgin forest 
Timbers for the mast and rafter. 
Woods which artist hand and 
chisel 

Fashion in designs aesthetic. 


See the people as they gather 
In the centennial celebration: 
Hear them raise their vibrant 
voices 

In a thousand songs and praises; 
Watch the pageant and proces¬ 
sion 

Which depict an age of prog¬ 
ress; 

Catch the sight of pennants fly¬ 
ing; 

Listen to the martial music; 
Hear the orator recounting 
Incidents of truest valor 
In the lives of men and women 
Who, with gratitude and meek¬ 
ness. 

Sacrifice their last possession 
To establish in the westland 
Places, free from persecution, 
Where the brave devoted Chris¬ 
tian 

Might enjoy religious justice. 

Rise, O Mighty Timpanogos, 
Emblem of our strength and pow¬ 
er, 

Symbol of our aspiration. 

Citadel of all our freedoms, 
Guardian of our home and fire¬ 
side, 

Sentinel of all our armies, 
Monarch of our ample spaces! 
Crown they head with radiant 
sunbeams, 

Bathe they feet in purest stream¬ 
lets, 

Robe thy limbs in rarest verdure, 
Lift thine eyes in faithful long¬ 
ing, 

Raise thy voice in supplication 
For the present and the future 
Of the people of our. valleys. 

Let us live within the presence 
Of thy light and inspiration 
As we consecrate our efforts 
To establishment of Zion 
And perfection of the Kingdom. 

For our comfort and our blessing, 
For the heritage bequeathed us, 
For the day of revelation, 

Thanks be to the valiant parent. 
Praise be to the constant builder. 
Honor to the Prophet leader, 
Glory, unto God, The Father! 
When our numbers are success¬ 
ful 

In exemplyfying virtue, 

In sustaining noblest standards, 
Realizing joys of service, 

Testing fruits of faithful labor, 
Each in life, his corner filling. 
Loving truth and God and na¬ 
ture 

As we strengthen stakes of Zion 
In a land inured to freedom. 

And perpetuate the Kingdom 
In a time of restoration,— 

Then our valleys, calm and 
pleasant. 

Shall possess the earth’s proud 
treasure. 

Then v*e shall behold an ensign, 
Always waving, always waving; 
And shall build a New Jerus’lem 
In the valley, on the prairie. 
Garlands bringing, garlands 
bringing. 

We shall join the sacred anthem. 
Truly praising, truly praising. 

And the animated chorus. 

Ever singing, ever singing! 
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NEW SUNRISE FISH MARKET I 

KAY NAGASAWA, Prop. ® 

Wholesale & Retail S 

FISH AND PRODUCE 1 

ALL KINDS OF FISH, CRAB AND OYSTERS jg 

H Phone 4-0096 Salt Lake City 4, Utah 118 W. 1st South 



Assistant Director, United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 

By Dr. Richard R. Lyman 

Because of a slight misunder¬ 
standing, the portrait shown above 
of Dr. Cottam did not accompany 
the biographical sketch of this dis¬ 
tinguished Utah scholar which I 
prepared or the excellent article of 
his which appeared on pages 5 and 
6 of THE PIONEER for Septem¬ 
ber. The information this leading 
authority on conservation present¬ 
ed is so simple and so important 
that it may be well and wise to re¬ 
peat below some of his leading- 
points . 

\ 


poo < -- /iv = 

us Hfe2 ex-gained'* that our fronti 
people cleared their land and e 
ploited the natural resources ' 
their own immediate benefit wit! 
out adequately understanding tJ 
need and importance of conserv 
tion. They seemed to think that n 
ture’s resources w T ere inexhaustab 
For practical agriculture, one-fif 
of our original tillable land is £ 
ready ruined and we have so i: 
duced erosion that one-third of tl 
remainder is impaired. By ove 
grazing, Utah has reduced by mo 
than 50 per cent the carrying c 
pacity of her cattle and she* 
rangs. 

Unless we follow a wiser cours 
he says, national disaster awai 
us. As we sow so shall we reap. L 
us take warning from our du 
storms, floods, eroded and aba 
doned farms, over-grazed ai 
ruined ranches, lowered water t 
bles, droughts, poluted waters ai 
dried-up streams. These conditio: 
should convince us that conserv 
tion had better be the urgent bus 
ness of inlividuals, of society ai 
the government. 
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